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THE ART JOURNAL. 



to the accounts of classic writers, this lake extended for two 
hundred stadia along the shore of the Mediterranean, separated 
from it only by a narrow strip of land. It was overgrown by 
reeds and papyrus plants ; and the surface was often covered by 
sand, driven there by the south winds. The unwary traveller, 
placing his foot on these quicksands, was speedily engulfed and 
unable to extricate himself. Diodorus Siculus states that when 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia, made his expedition against Egypt, 
a great part of his army was lost in this lake. 
The main route from Egypt to Palestine was on the narrow 
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strip of land between the lake and the sea. The Israelites, 
after encamping at Pi-ha-hiroth, proceeded along this route, 
and traversed it safely, having the waters of the lake on their 
right hand and the waters of the Mediterranean on their left. 
The Egyptians followed them ; but the east wind, which had 
been blowing all night, caused the sea to rise and to cover the 
narrow barrier, and they were all engulfed in the quicksands. 

The Israelites, having reached the Egyptian fortress of Baal- 
zephon (the god of the north), thence turned southwards through 



the desert of Shur, in which they marched three days, but did 
not find any water ; from thence they came to Marah, the bitter 
lakes through which the Suez Canal now passes. Still con- 
tinuing their journey southwards, they reached Elim, a place on 
the northern side of the Gulf of Suez, recognised in the Egyptian 
records under the name of Aa-lim or Tent-lim ; that is to say, 
" fish-town." 
Brugsch Bey maintains that the Egyptian monuments contain 
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A Door of rude design. 

all the materials necessary to trace the road traversed by the 
Israelites, and to place against the Hebrew names of their 
different stations their Egyptian equivalents. But the reader 
will prefer to gather this information from the original source, to 
which we confidently refer him, whilst we return to Alexandria 
in order to commence our journey to Cairo. 

( To be continued.) 
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SIR NOEL PATON'S PICTURE OF 'THE MUCK-RAKE.' 




MONG the " Significant Rooms " of the Interpre- 
ter's House was one wherein was shown to 
Christiana and her company " a man that could 
look no way but downward, with a muck-rake in 
his hand ; there stood also one over his head with 
a Celestial Crown in his hand, and proffered him 
that Crown for his muck-rake ; but the man did 
neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself the straws, the 
small sticks, and dust of the floor." Such is one of the most 
suggestive and telling of all the allegorical episodes in the grand 
work of him whom we call the Bedford tinker; and this significant 
incident Sir Noel Paton, the most imaginative of all English living 
painters, has placed upon the canvas. The old man with the 
muck-rake, who is painted life-size and bodied forth with great 
artistic power, fills the immediate foreground of a sordid apart- 
ment, whose gloom is brightened by the appearance of two celes- 
tial figures. Heedless of their presence, he leans on his muck- 
rake, and kneeling on one knee, he bends eagerly forward, and 



reaches forth his hand swiftly to grasp the iridescent bubbles 
which rise above the rose-covered garbage whose worthless pos- 
session is the passion of his life. A peacock's feather flaunts in 
his battered hat, his legs and arms are bare, and on his back is 
slung a wallet overfull of rags and straw. Unconscious of their 
utter worthlessness, we see him straining eagerly after more, and 
the anticipated joy of possession gives intensity to his action, and 
a fatuous light to his starting eyes. We see at a glance that the 
whole soul of the bearded old man is absorbed ; that he feels not 
the divine hand so gently laid on his shoulder, regards not for a 
moment the presence of his celestial visitants, and will never lift 
his eyes from the muck in which he wallows to the glorified crown 
of thorns proffered by the Saviour. Well may the poor man's own 
guardian angel hover over him with folded hands and countenance 
of exceeding sorrow, watching and waiting the issue. Such is one 
of the latest outcomes of Sir Noel Paton's genius. None but a 
poet could have painted such a picture, or given such strength and 
force to the embodiment of human weakness. 



